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Editorial 


In the Editoria! of Delta No. 15 we promised to print in October 
“as many Cambridge poets as we can find”. We tried hard to find 
them; we received a lot of contributions, but regrettably only four 
undergraduate poets — Fraser, Dunlop, Moore, Roberts — have 
proved good enough to print. It is disappointing, but not very 
surprising. 

After so many eloquent obsequies there is no point in again 
lamenting that so little Cambridge poetry at present produces more 
than a glossy first impression. There is a great deal of point, how- 
ever, in asking whether that condition may be diagnosed and a 
tonic prescribed. It may be just a bad patch that will pass; it may 
be a reflection of the general condition of English poetry; it may 
be due to a change in the type of student who comes to Cambridge; 
but more certainly the fault is a combination of these, interacting 
with the most important of all, the lack of a public taste or enquiry 
into poetry. 

The last cause is the only one for which a cure can be prescribed; 
the remedy lies in the hands of those who have the means of direct- 
ing public attention, primarily those who review and criticise in 
widely-read journals such as Varsity and Broadsheet. If they can 
conceive that their function is the task of making possible, in 
Arnold’s words, “an intellectual situation of which the creative 
power can profitably avail itself,” then they have more opportunity 
than anyone else of encouraging public interest in poetry, of en- 
couraging more poets to seek publication, and consequently improv- 
ing both the quality and quantity of published verse. 

Unfortunately, the past year has shown that most Cambridge 
reviewers, intent rather on a display of their own destructive powers 
than on a serious attempt to fulfil their proper function, approach 
any magazine with the attitude of “there won’t be anything good, 
but let’s have a look to see just how bad it is this time’. It is fair 
to imagine that much poetry worth publication stays in the drawer 
for fear of this invariable demolition, and it is certain that public 
taste and enquiry is atrophied for lack of intelligent guidance. 

This is a plea for criticism not of a less serious but of a more 
intelligent nature, for more realisation of the limitations that are 
intrinsic to most undergraduate writing and that form the most 
valuable framework within which to review it. The Times Literary 
Supplement wrote recently: “There is a special touchingness and 
inadequacy in most undergraduate writing at all times, which comes 
simply from the fact that . . . we are learning the gestures for 
experience. The really deep experiences . . . are likely to be a 
degree of loneliness and fruitfully awkward self-consciousness”. 
The condescension of this should not efface the valid implication 
that the reviewer of undergraduate poetry must comprehend that 
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the poet is not in a secure, mature situation, but must be judged 
by what he is trying to achieve in his special situation; and that an 
essentially undergradate quality can be per se valuable. 

The current emphasis in Cambridge on criticism, at the expense 
of creative writing, should not have been allowed to obscure the fact 
that criticism becomes invalid at the point when it can exist quite 
separately from poetry. The supremacy of criticism has the air of 
being more academic than literary; the weapon that is a sharp 
rapier when used against Donne becomes a blunt instrument when 
the need is for practical criticism of contemporary and local poetry, 
and pulverises it indiscriminately. It is quite useless to persevere 
dogmatically looking for the same range of assimilation, control 
and subtlety; only the criteria should not be changed—to under- 
stand what the poet is trying to do, and to estimate how far he has 
succeeded. 

It does no good at all to anyone when Cambridge Opinion, for 
instance, understandably hurt at the rebuffal of a ponderous do-it- 
yourself-lit.-crit.-kit, takes offence and among a list of unpungent 
and mirthless observations uses the simple blunt instrument of “bad” 
on all the poetry that Delta ever prints. One is not stung to reply, 
one is coshed into protest. Varsity tries to produce fair reviews, 
but restricts itself to strangulation-point at around 200 words (devot- 
ing, however, a complete page a week to films); as a result it is 
asphyxiated before it has finished even its destructive remarks, long 
before it reaches a point of praise. Broadsheet has the best oppor- 
tunity of constructive and intelligent understanding, of employing 
sympathy while maintaining strict criteria; instead it destroys every- 
thing within reach. An example was its review of one Granta last 
term, an issue which contained quite a lot of good poetry—the 
standards applied would have devastated “The Waste Land”. 

It must have been a surprise to the Cambridge reviewers to dis- 
cover that The Observer, in agreement with several other national 
reviewers of Universities Poetry, found that “Cambridge comes out 
best”. Perhaps not such a surprise, however; Universities Poetry 
had already crumbled under their assault, and Cambridge’s advan- 

tage must be assumed to be that of a dormouse over a pack of 
beetles. It is to be hoped that the few Cambridge poets represented 
in this issue of Delta will prove to be particularly resilient dormice. 


* * * 


The Editor would like to thank all who have assisted in the pro- 
duction and distribution of the magazine, and especially the 
Committee :— 

DEREK LAWSON HILL (BUSINESS) 
BERNARDINE WALL and TIMOTHY CROSFIELD (ADVERTISING) 
ROBERT DICKINSON (CIRCULATION) 
DR. J. BROADBENT (SENIOR TREASURER) 


Master-Mariner 


Who fought on and found landfall— 
Pines climbing above beaches, 

And the sun rash to dispel 

Terrace and fruited wall— 

For him the heart rejoices : 


He shall be led as a goat 

Down a gauntlet of awed voices, 

To be féted, presented, caught 

In the praise of himself, and dote 
Without mind, on the mindless speeches. 


Praise, teach him to forget 
That fruiting even of error, 
Delay, loss, questioning, sweat, 
All detail in which he met 
His brightness, as in a mirror. 
VINCENT BUCKLEY. 


Borrowing of Trees 


I was born under a continual 

Movement of trees, bred in their gathered light, 
In the high scything rhythm, the stopped flight, 
The seasound urging through the timber wall. 


And have been held. The laurel’s dense glitter, 
The elms at random over the hill’s shoulder, 
The willows with their hidden taint, the bolder 
Cherry dying of isolation, fritter 


Their substance, are cut one by one, and burn 
Sharply or fragrantly so I’ll remember. 

A heritage, surely. Something which every limber 
Landlord of wings must emphasise in turn, 


Even the unremarkable plum, or the peppercorn 
Too normal for the secretive child. And the hush 
Of pines, pines, their dominant slow rush 

Rides on all my summers. I was born 


Under this usury of trees : Their noise 
A lent wisdom of guardians talking together 
Blent like husband and wife in the rusty weather 
Or wound like a vine about this timbered house. 
VINCENT BucKLEY. 


Sinn Fein: 1957 


Often I stood with them 

So silent, I must have seemed 

A vague and tongue-tied man, 

A withered branch of the stem. 

For I questioned what they dreamed 
Where breeze on flagpole ran, 
When, as a visitor, 

I wore the Easter Lily 

For pride or pity’s sake. 

The foreign smile I wore 

Among dead clothes, gapped teeth, 
And bodies eagerly warped, 

Burned for some legendary sake 

As theirs burned. My breath 
Darkened the air with theirs. 

And we heard the one voice of truth 
Cry : In our heavy blood 

We drown the dragon’s tooth, 

In the flux of this holy year. 


Each life, each spring, they stir 
At salute of a dead hand, 
Beginning to sing and march 
With the first heat. The sun 
Calls the black berets on 

(Though it’s in frost they’ll strike, 
And in frozen darkness fall). 

Ah city with no arch 

To build once more, no wall 

To parade the legions on, 

No crowds to gape and call, 

The bronze helmets are gone. 
But the urgent voice cries on 

Like a bird from the fruitless wall : 


I might have obeyed it, called 
Nerves to my hands, been felled 
At the edge, at the snapped stem, 
Blindly striking with them, 


VINCENT BUCKLEY. 


To My Parents 


All. That is all I owe. 

And that’s too much to thank you for. 

I'd rather let love grow 

Unhindered by gratitude. Hard were a law 
Exacting thanks for what to you was pleasure. 


And yet, I owe you all. 

Owe the perverse delights that measure 

Existence. What I call 

Suffering, you have given me, leisure 

In which to increase or lose a treasure no fool would take, 


It seems so useless. To rake 

Up wisdom gives fulfilment, renown, 

But these turn inward and wake 

Pride. And of course death sifts the wise down 
Through flowers, just as it does the fools. I should 


Find hard to think each man 

Was worth his own salvation, but good 

Worked on others goes 

No further than this, so what I owe you could 

Be hate or love but is : thanks for power to experience those. 
ANNE CLUYSENAAR. 


The Acton Satanist 
Shaken by the turgid fluctuations of planets, 
Old amber panthers, metaphysical drunkards, 
Tides of wicked memory, kites of gipsy washing, 
And other urgent manifestations, the satanist 
Clings to his shabby throne. In the yard, 
Old wheels, tin baths, exciting nightshades, 
Iron teeth rusted in the grass, these 
Fill a fantasy. To his window rocks the satanist. 
Suburban devil : what delicious torment do you see? 
Home at five, the evening becomes for you most pleasant : 
Out in the garden, you are demon of the iron animals : 
Also, of the vile grasses, the repetitious wheels, 
The scalding immersions. You, who will know two hells 
On reasonable terms, as you cough at researchers in the library 
Or snuffle along the grey cardboard streets, 
You are an aristocrat in your hell. 
And so you tell your mocking friends, 
Who will never go into the oppressive garden, 
‘The only way to live in hell 
Is to encourage it.’ 


J. D. Fraser. 


Missiles into Verse 


Across the unimpingement of his sorrow 

A sky he stretched, one by one the stars he flared, 
Thrust up trees heavy with birds, forced streams to flow 
On pebbles through his sculptured glades : eyes flickered 


In his bracken, a badger snarled at his nets 

Of shadows: yet still those bright intrusions came— 

Had all the silent fires beyond his planets 

Swung towards him ?—he cried for peace, heard the same 


Distant clatter of stone breaking down on stone. 
Snows whirled; winds thumped his glades; a stoat ran by. 
Shook a limp of flesh : all handiwork was blown 
To snow, birds shuddered across a broken sky. 
R. K. Wricur. 


Hypochondriac Reading Newspaper 


The sun-lit surface shrugs. An easy day... 
No extra effort needed 

To keep down monsters coiling underneath. 
The hunched muscles writhing 

In private hells, the gas-lit punishment cells. 


Strained morning-face in the train 

Keeps stoic lines, though careful to have ready 
Accommodation, tolerant knowing eyes : 
Only eager to relax, be safe a little, 

Melt to a decent shape in smiles. 


But always eyes find words to jerk fear back, 
Something gross to be afraid of, 

A thought to block the sun : 

A twist in the dimensions 

That can’t be laughed away, or worked away. 


The ghosts are dwindled, only to re-form 

More brassily efficient. 

(Pale SYPHILIS deflated, pinked by penicillin), 
And see they all come back, infectious breaths, 
Compulsive gripes to hold us gibbering. 


Bold CANCER, famous BOMB, blonde TELEVISION, 
And statistical pressure of PUBLIC OPINION. 
MartTIN BELL. 


Reasons for Refusal 


Busy old lady, charitable tray 

Of social emblems : poppies, people’s blood— 
I must refuse, make you flush pink 

Perplexed by abrupt No—Thank—You. 
Yearly I keep up this small priggishness, 
Would wince worse if I wore one. 

Make me feel better, fetch a white feather, do. 


Everyone has list of dead in war, 
Regrets most of them, e.g. 


Uncle Cyril : small boy in lace and velvet 

With pushing sisters muscling all around him, 

And lofty brothers, whiskers and stiff collars : 

The youngest was the one who copped it. 

My mother showed him to me, 

Neat letters high up on the cenotaph 

That wedding-caked it up above the park, 

And shadowed birds on Isaac Watts’ white shoulders. 


And father’s friends, like Sandy Vincent : 

Brushed sandy hair, moustache, and staring eyes. 
Kitchener claimed him, but the Southern Railway 
Held back my father, made him guilty. 

I hated the khaki photograph, 

It left a patch on the wallpaper after I took it down. 


Others I knew stick in the mind, 

And Tony Lister often— 

Eyes like holes in foolscap, suffered from piles, 
Day after day went sick with constipation 

Until they told him he could drive a truck— 
Blown up with Second Troop in Greece : 

We sang all night once when we were on guard. 


And Ken Gee, our lance-corporal, Christian Scientist. 
Everyone liked him, knew that he was good— 
Had leg and arm blown off, then died. 


Not all were good. Gross Corporal Rowlandson 

Fell in the Canal, the corrupt Sweet-water, 

And rolled there like a log. drunk and drowned. 

And I’ve always been glad of the death of Dick Benjamin, 
A foxy urgent dainty ballroom dancer— 

Found a new role in military necessity 
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As R.S.M. He waltzed out on parade 

To make himself hated. Really hated, not an act. 
He was a proper little porcelain sergeant-major— 
The earliest bomb made smithereens; 
Coincidence only, several have assured me. 


In the school hall was pretty glass 

Where prissy light shone through St. George— 

The highest holiest manhood, he! 

And underneath were slain Old Boys 

In tasteful lettering on whited slab— 

And, each November, Ferdy the Headmaster 
Reared himself squat and rolled his eyeballs upward, 
Rolled the whole roil-call off an oily tongue, 
Remorselessly from A to Z. 


Of all the squirmers, Roger Frampton’s lips, 
Most elegantly curled, showed most disgust. 
He was a pattern of accomplishments, 

And joined the Party first, and left it first, 

At OCTU won a prize belt, most improbable, 
Was desert-killed in ’40, much too soon. 


His name should burn right through that monument. 


No poppy, thank you. 
MartTIN BELL. 


Skyscraper 


Glass, concrete, rolled steel joists, and mild 
Steel bars—jig-saw and jostle upwards into power : 
Please rescue the small angry child 
From this important tower. 
MartTIN BELL. 


Departure 


True to parole, the lover never misses 

The train the independent fail to catch; 

His careful schedule for a clean dispatch 
Constrains his mind 

To keep control on would-be deeding kisses : 
Both trust their lips no more than commonplaces, 
Recheck their watches, synchronise their faces, 
Let hands unwind. 
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Grief is outbid by ritual, regulations, 

The private rules framed for two-handed bluff, 
When just to cut one’s losses is enough 

To count as gain 

By their contrived, unstable computations, 

The falsehoods both refuse to realise, 

Until the rain unlinks him from her eyes, 

Blind as his streaming pane. 


WILLIAM DUNLOP. 


Twenty-One 


For you this random date holds special meaning, 
An individual day, whose implications 

Of fresh prerogatives involve a figure 

Which featured large in recent calculations. 


But you may ask, beset by disillusion, 
Classing yourself as adult long before : 

‘Why wait to recognise the finished product? 
Can this one year improve upon my score? 


Convention underlines a simple number 
Significant to none but bleared tradition.” 

But you should feel, by virtue of being human, 
The power and worth of human superstition. 


Maintain the child’s perception and response, 
Which adult industry too soon encumbers, 

Defy analysis, let fancy play 

With charms, red-letter days, and lucky numbers. 


Let birds be auguries, the Zodiac wise ; 

Lest curious ciphers fade to mere statistics 
Thirteen should be ill-omened, Christmas keep 
Its twelfth-night ritual, three above all be mystic. 


Divinities and legend haunt each total; 
Seven should indicate good luck, imply 
In your new age a potent magic whence 
All mystery and fortune multiply. 


WILLIAM DuNLOopP. 
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A Voyager in Space 


After the shock of the vertiginous lapse 

Of the ground downwards, when the walled and treed 
And built-up patterns of the earth recede 

Backward behind, when continents like maps 

Unfold themselves and folded under wraps 

Of dense cloud fade and disappear, when speed 
Gathers, and when the small ship straining quayed 
Up to its gravitational moorings, snaps 

Pree. nc. 


in the final moment of release 
Into the infinite distance, at the onset 
Of stellar silence and of lunar peace, 
Then in the moment when the last bonds break 
Soul will be freed from substance as the swan set 
Free from the agonies of the frozen lake. Tan Moore. 


(This was the winning entry in the 1958 Eugéne Lee-Hamilton 
Competition of Oriel College, Oxford.) 


Cortege 


(From the French of Verlaine) 


Before the lady, who between 
Fashionably gloved fingers sports 
A lacework handkerchief, cavorts 
A monkey in brocaded green; 


While a red-coated nigger holds 
Her heavy dresses at arm’s length 
Devoting all his time and strength 
To looking after the long folds. 


The monkey’s glances never nod 

From the white opulence of her breast, 
Whose treasures urgently request 

The naked body of a God. 


The wicked little nigger seems 
To lift his sumptuous burden higher 
Than necessary with the desire 
Of glimpsing what he sees in dreams. 


She passes on her way, and sets 

Her foot on stairways and appears 

Blind to the bold delighted leers 

Of her familiar little pets. TAN Moore. 
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Poised Upon Steps Of Stone 


Poised upon steps of stone, past iron railing, 
Fountain and archway, alley, street, and court, 
Passage of time, peeling of period plaster— 

Bounds of a life to-day : a school of thought; 
Suppose such rhythms stilled, the brains behind them 
Trapped in a moment fear suspends from time, 
Frozen their city, faced with faces silent, 

Shadowless, under still and empty skies. 


Icicles hang from roof and arch and fountain 

Not to be thawed by however rich a sun 

Could fill the hungry, entertain the greedy, 

Nor by any comforting fire at the end of time. 
Slowly, coldly, shall we force them away, feel 
Wind blow again, snow fall, and a clear sun shine. 


ANDREW ROBERTS. 


Beinn Tarsuinn 


The mountain steams. 

Mist swirls on the boilerplated 

Slabs, the rotten rock, dirty climbs 

Over the shining smoke-deflectors 

Of Polypheme, Duchess, colonial island, 
Or whatever elegant monster 

Hurtles you home. 


ANDREW ROBERTS. 


Sappho by Deeside 


Evening, who brings home all that morning scatters, 
The sheep, the goat, the child to its mother, 

Brings me along the homeward road and over 

The curving earth that hides behind my shoulder 
The larger world so lately lost : the highlands’ 
Cauldron of mists where late the sky had fallen, 

A summit view of Scottish smoke; a shelter 

Of rocks still older than their early architecture. 


The sun has gone; nature is small and still. 
The mountains are all gone under the hill. 


ANDREW ROBERTS. 
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The Early Novels of Ernest Hemingway 


Hemingway is one of the many modern American writers who are 
widely read but not often discussed in this country. His two earliest 
novels, Fiesta and A Farewell to Arms, seem to me masterpieces, 
but not many people would accept this estimate. His unpretentious, 
non-‘literary’ style, his discarding of outworn plot-mechanisms, his 
absolute integrity, and the vivid contemporaneity of his attitudes 
and the extreme relevance of the malaise he explores, all seem to 
me to be recommendations, but have evidently proved barriers to 
most other readers. An account of his preoccupations and his good 
qualities is needed to challenge this neglect. 


The first few chapters of Fiesta have an unemphatic factual tone. 
Characters are introduced simply and with little show of analysis; 
no firm lines of development are consciously exposed. We know 
that the narrator, Jake, is an expatriate American—a journalist in 
Paris, with expatriate American friends. One of these, Robert Cohn, 
is described in some detail—a pleasant, rather negative young man 
with literary ambitions and a painful sense of inferiority connected 
with his Jewishness—a feeling which he attempts to counteract by 
making himself into a first-rate amateur boxer. Most of the Ameri- 
can friends are literary; there are also English friends—bright 
young things, among whom is Brett, an aristocratic English lady 
with bohemian tastes. Jake works for his paper without in the least 
caring for his work—there is a conscientious round of drinking, 
dining, dancing, and women, with a little sport thrown in—on the 
surface, at any rate, a bohemian life of hedonism and promiscuity. 


By the time the reader has learnt so much fact, a highly consis- 
tent and characteristic atmosphere has made itself felt. There is a 
persistent sense of futility and depression at variance with the super- 
ficial atmosphere of pleasure-seeking, which Hemingway succeeds 
in making as near indefinable as it is possible for such an individual 
and powerful feeling to be. It is made up of a number of elements 
—on the surface, a kind of unemotional matter-of-factness, a tough- 
ness, and a deliberate deadening of the responses. Jake takes a 
poule out to dinner or he talks to Robert Cohn with a mechanical 
hardness of which the imprecision is the only human characteristic. 
Under this there is a disquietening sense of a world of horror, 
emptiness, and anarchy present only through hints and implications 
—mainly through a habit in conversation of deflating any proposal 
for making life vivid or meaningful. This is done throughout the 
naive Robert Cohn’s suggestion of a trip to South America :— 


“Listen, Robert, going to another country doesn’t make any 
difference. I’ve tried all that. You can’t get away from your- 
self by moving from one place to another. There’s nothing to 


that.” 
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There is something of the American ‘tough-guy’ in this, strong, 
tight-lipped, and inarticulate. Some critics have seen nothing more 
than this in Hemingway. In fact Hemingway’s distinction is that 
he does not attempt to sentimentalise the tough-guy code into a 
heroic morality—as do writers of Westerns, for example. In his 
work it is merely a defence-mechanism, a temporary stay, against 
the underlying horror and pointlessness of life. The same is true 
of the drinking, whoring, and assiduous trips to the races—they are 
drugs, partial consolations for the fundamental rootless horror of 
life in the twentieth century. Finally, while Jake and the fouwle 
he is taking out to dinner are driving across the Jardins des 
Tuileries, she—and we—discover that Jake has been wounded in 
the war, mutilated so as to be incapable of intercourse. A little 
later we find that he is in love with the Englishwoman, Lady Brett 
Ashley, whose emotional stability was disrupted by the death of her 
lover in the War, and who now attempts, half-crazy with drink and 
sex, to drug herself with the same web of day-to-day futilities, 

The central situation is complete in its total negation—the two 
would-be lovers, an impotent exile and a nymphomaniac, both with 
the emotional and physical disorder of their lives rooted in the 
chaos of the Great War. The first part of the book, the scenes in 
Paris, has this consistent pattern of deadness and futility underlain 
by the ultimate futility and horror. In symbolic terms this can be 
expressed in the familiar antithesis of day and night :— 

It is awfully easy to be hard-boiled about everything in the 
daytime, but at night it is another thing. 

What is remarkable about the whole sequence is Hemingway’s 
complete integrity—his determination to set down only what is 
really present, his refusal to sentimentalize a situation that could be 
so easily sentimentalized. As D. H. Lawrence remarks in his brief, 
excellent review of In Our Time :— 

It is really honest. And it explains a great deal of sentiment- 
ality. When a thing has gone to hell inside you, your senti- 
mentalism tries to pretend it hasn’t. But Mr. Hemingway is 
through with the sentimentalism. “It isn’t fun any more. I 
guess I’ll beat it.” 

In Paris this equilibrium is fairly stable. The underlying horror 
is under control. The tough, unemotional approach to life is not 
seriously challenged. The great city with its unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for the pleasure-seeker makes it easy to drug the system. Spain 
is a different matter. The violent integrity of Spanish life exposes 
the equilibrium to severer tests and ultimately smashes it. Places 
have very definite symbolical associations in Hemingway’s mind— 
as we shall see later in looking at A Farewell to Arms—and in 
Fiesta, Paris and Spain have their highly distinctive atmospheres— 
quite apart from their obviously very great superficial differences, 
Paris is the world where horror is controlled and deadened; in 
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Spain the horror and fundamental anarchy of life breaks loose in 
violence and destruction in harmony with the violently destructive 
atmosphere of the bullfight. 

This significance of Spain is first brought out, unobtrusively as 
always, by Robert Cohn, who falls in love with Brett and succeeds 
in persuading her to come away to San Sebastian with him for a 
fortnight. As far as Brett is concerned it is all in the day’s work, 
but Cohn is deeply involved, and from then on is marked out 
as a centre of suffering and violence in the scheme of the book. He 
becomes a kind of scapegoat to the rest of the party who load on 
him their tensions, their sufferings, and their hatreds. Brett, and 
Mike, a Scottish bankrupt who is going to marry her, Jake and his 
friend Bill, all turn Cohn into a concrete symbol of their dissatis- 
factions, of the horror and the nothingness at the centre of their 
lives. Cohn will not go through the motions of denying that the 
horror is there; he sits in silent misery staring at Brett, a constant 
reminder to the others of what, at bottom, their lives are, and so 
they hate him. 

This situation does not become apparent to the reader imme- 
diately, however. First of all, Jake and Bill go off fishing to the 
Spanish Pyrenees and spend a perfectly happy three weeks there. 
Hemingway’s stories are full of mountains, a clean fresh sunny 
atmosphere with sharp outlines, something ordered and beautiful, 
in contrast to the darkness of anarchy. The fishing holiday at 
Burguete is full of this vital clarity that makes a Hemingway novel 
a revitalising experience in spite of the fundamental nihilism. He 
has a passionate apprehension of natural beauty that combines with 
his absolute integrity to make him one of the best descriptive writers 
in the language. The result of his honesty is that everything is 
new, fresh, non-‘literary’. This is an idyllic interlude. 

Back at Pamplona they meet Mike, Brett and Cohn. Cohn is 
already installed in his role of butt and scapegoat. There is an 
explosive atmosphere matched outside the group by the subdued 
excitement preceding the fiesta. When the signal-rocket goes up. 
anarchy is let loose, within and without. In this long and marvel- 
lously organized section of the novel Hemingway maintains an un- 
abated atmosphere of disorder and destruction. The hatred against 
Cohn rises dangerously, the whole group is permanently drunk, 
Mike and Bill get involved in fights. All around them the fiesta 
goes on—an atmosphere of reckless enjoyment, eating and drinking, 
the painfully accumulated wages of a whole year flung away, the 
wild dances—the jotas of Aragon, and the bulls. 

Bull-fighting in this novel represents Hemingway’s intense pre- 
occupation with violence, wounding, and death as a physical fact. 
He has been accused of morbidity in this matter, and certainly there 
is a streak of abnormality in the very evident fascination which 
these things have for him. I shall have something to say about the 
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abnormal atmosphere later. For the moment I simply want to 
relate the preoccupations to the pattern of the novel. In one sense, 
violence is the aspect of the anarchy and meaninglessness of life in 
which Hemingway, in spite of his horror of it, has an obsessive 
interest. On the other hand, it is a kind of escapism—a destructive 
solution to the unbearable ultimate chaos of existence. When the 
equilibrium between the fundamental horror and the protective web 
of futilities is disturbed, when drinking, whoring, and sport no 
longer conceal the horror, there is an irresistible impulse to give up 
the equilibrium, to give up the tough-guy code, to give up the 
attempt to retain any trace of sanity or normality, and to escape 
from that responsibility in a compulsve drive towards destruction 
and annihilation. This is the core of Hemingway’s nihilism and it is 
the motivation of the climax and crisis of Fiesta. 


The group is violently disrupted. Brett runs off with the bull- 
fighter, Pedro Romero, her destructive atmosphere of permanently 
frustrated sex apparently enveloping him and yet leaving him un- 
touched. For Hemingway, a great bullfighter succeeds in life, in 
that he extracts great art, nobility, and confidence out of violence 
and destruction. As Jake remarks earlier in the book, “Nobody 
ever lives their life all the way up except bullfighters.” He loves 
the bullfight because in it the anarchy and violence of life are 
harmonized into something tragic and noble. Brett senses some- 
thing of this; it is something of the fulfilment she wants, but she is 
utterly incapable of seizing life with Pedro Romero, and abandons 
the relationship. As for those around her, here is complete dis- 
integration. Robert Cohn goes berserk and knocks out Jake and 
Mike—he was the centre of suffering, the tangible objectification 
of the anarchy of the group—it is appropriate that he should repre- 
sent its most extreme violence. Mike submerges—annihilates— 
himself in drunkenness—it is not the day-to-day drugging of the 
responses, but a plunging impulse towards self-destruction. 


In Jake there is no outward movement towards destruction but 
there is an inward impulse shown most remarkably in his apparently 
matter-of-fact description of an incident of the fiesta—the death of 
a peasant, Vicente Girones, killed by a bull during the encierro or 
driving of bulls through the streets from the station to the arena. 
Jake describes the man’s being gored, the comments of a waiter, 
afterwards, on the absurdity of his death, the service in the chapel 
of San Fermin, the arrival of his widow and two children to take 
his body back to Tafalla for burial, the procession of his friends to 
the station. And then follows this extraordinary paragraph :— 


The bull who killed Vicente Girones was named Bocanegra, 
was Number 118 of the bull-breeding establishment of Sanchez 
Taberno, and was killed by Pedro Romero as the third bull of 
that same afternoon. His ear was cut by popular acclamation 
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and given to Pedro Romero, who, in turn, gave it to Brett, who 
wrapped it in a handkerchief belonging to myself, and left both 
ear and handkerchief, along with a number of Muratti cigarette 
stubs, shoved far back in the drawer of the bed-table that stood 
beside her bed in the Hotel Montoya, in Pamplona. 


_ It is a piece of controlled frenzy, driven forward by a profound 
impulse to annihilate—the peasant destroyed by the bull, the bull 
killed by Pedro Romero, the symbol of his relationship with Brett 
abandoned—old trash in a hotel bedroom—a headlong descent by 
measured stages to utter emptiness and negation. Coming as it 
does between passages of factual narration this paragraph has the 
effect of a calculated outburst—a kind of moment of truth—with 
the dramatic power this this implies. 

Jake finally rescues Brett from Madrid, where her brief relation- 
ship with Pedro Romero ends, acting towards her according to the 
loyalty and frustrated love that holds them together in mutual tor- 
ment. Brett describes the parting in terms that seem at first sight 
moral :— 

“You know, I’d have lived with him if I hadn’t seen it was bad 
for him. We got along damned well... . I’m thirty-four, you 


know. I’m not going to be one of those bitches that ruins 
children.” 


BING es 2% 
“You know, it makes one feel rather good deciding not to be 
a bitch... . It’s sort of what we have instead of God.” 


This might appear to be a rough and ready attempt by Heming- 
way to resolve the work in moral terms—moral terms which are in 
themselves quite inadequate to the depth of feeling and penetrating 
honesty displayed so far. But the final impact of the book is meta- 
physical—nihilist. Hemingway remains true to himself. Brett’s 
last cry is, “Oh, Jake, we could have had such a damned good time 
together.” Her attempt at moral dignity is swallowed up in the 
wilderness of pain and meaninglessness that the conditions of her life 
and her nature have thrust upon her. 

She has been unable to create nobility out of the anarchic destruc- 
tive elements of living—unable to do what Pedro Romero does 
every day in the arena, and so, unable to make the creative effort 
of living with him. The moral assertion is not insincere—it Is a 
pathetic attempt to obtain comfort by a personality destroyed by 
the terms of her life. ; 

In dealing with this woman and with Robert Cohn, Hemingway's 
nihilism is illuminated by a sparse compassion. This strikes with 
the same exhilarating surprise as the wonderful descriptions of 
nature—Hemingway’s human capabilities are not atrophied by his 
nihilistic philosophy, and his sense of delight is unimpaired. This 
is one cogent way of expressing his superiority to the more fashion- 
able Jean-Paul Sartre. 
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A Farewell to Arms establishes its atmosphere more quickly and 
less equivocally than Fiesta. The first chapters of Fiesta are neutral, 
almost colourless with the essential tone or atmosphere seeping 
through almost unobserved, but the first paragraph of A Farewell 
to Arms is rich and poetical :— 


In the late summer of that year we lived in a house in a village 
that looked across the river and the plain to the mountains. In 
the bed of the river there were pebbles and boulders, dry and 
white in the sun, and the water was clear and swiftly moving and 
blue in the channels. Troops went by the house and down the 
road and the dust they raised powdered the leaves of the trees. 
The trunks of the trees too were dusty and the leaves fell early 
that year and we saw the troops marching along the road and 
the dust rising and leaves, stirred by the breeze, falling and the 
soldiers marching and afterwards the road bare and white except 
for the leaves. 


There is a poetical quality in this, an atmosphere of elegiac 
beauty created by the description of autumn, the tone of recollec- 
tion reflected in the repetitions by which details like the leaves and 
the dust are interwoven musically. There is the slack sentence 
structure, too, the innumerable “ands’’, which denies a causal or 
logical connection between the details, but sets them down as in- 
dividual realities which echo and re-echo musically among them- 
selves. 


The setting to the action is romantic and the book itself is a 
piece of pure romanticism, the romantic feelings analysed in a 
highly contemporary context of war and destruction. The central 
character of the book, Frederic Henry, is a romantic exile, an 
American in Europe, without roots in his native country or in the 
Italy for which he is fighting. He does not believe in the War, he 
does not greatly admire the Italians or their cause, he feels no 
hostility towards the Austrians he is fighting against. He is a 
wanderer, without roots or positive beliefs, looking for action and 
adventure, and using the day-to-day expedients of brothel and 
alcohol to conceal the essential boredom and horror. Hemingway’s 
heroes live in a world where the implications are metaphysical—the 
meaning of life is constantly called in question, and a dispiriting 
sense of the ultimate pointlessness of life is always instilled into the 
atmosphere. The only satisfactions are emotional ones with a 
strong physical basis—like love or simply good health—and after 
the satisfaction there is always a reaction when the spirit is plunged 
into corresponding emotional suffering. There is a firm belief in 
the book, at least at moments of bitterness, that one has to pay for 
any intensely desirable thing with corresponding pain. Looking 
back on his relationship with Catherine while she is in labour, the 
hero reflects : “This was what people got for loving each other.” 
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Anarchy and futility underlie the action of this book as they do 
that of Fiesta. Here, however, they are firmly rooted in the sense 
of the impermanence of emotional satisfactions which I have 
described, and are not partially dependent on any such accident of 
circumstance as Jake’s impotence. The background of war, which 
is the soul of anarchy, is far more inexorable than that of the fiesta 
of San Fermin. A strong impulse to escape is generated. This 
impulse is not the nihilistic will to destroy which rises in Jake as 
the fiesta progresses, but a permanent aching sense — a great 
nostalgia—for a world of clarity, certainty, beauty, order, and per- 
manence far removed from the destructive present. 


In Fiesta we noticed how expert Hemingway is in the creation of 
symbolic worlds for the expression of his emotional and metaphysical 
atmosphere — Paris, the world of anarchy controlled, Spain, the 
world of violence triumphant. In A Farewell to Arms the symbolic 
expression has greater strength and consistency and creates a 
marked antithesis between the actual world of chaos and the ideal 
world of order. Early in the book, the antithesis between the two 
symbolical worlds is expressed with remarkable explicitness during 
one of the riotous dinners at the officers’ mess. Frederic Henry is 
talking to the priest about his leave and explaining why he did not 
visit the priest’s home in the mountains as he had intended but 
spent the winter in the accustomed chaos of physical-emotional 
satisfactions and frustrations :— 


We two were talking while the others argued. I had wanted 
to go to Abruzzi. I had gone to no place where the roads were 
frozen and hard as iron, where it was clear cold and dry and the 
snow was dry and powdery and hare-tracks in the snow and the 
peasants took off their hats and called you Lord and there was 
good hunting. I had gone to no such place but to the smoke of 
cafés and nights when the room whirled and you needed to look 
at the wall to make it stop, nights in bed, drunk, when you knew 
that that was all there was, and the strange excitement of waking 
and not knowing who it was with you, and the world all unreal 
in the dark and so exciting that you must resume again unknow- 
ing and not caring in the night, sure that this was all and all and 
all and not caring. Suddenly to care very much and to sleep, 
to wake with it sometimes morning and all that had been there 
gone and everything sharp and hard and clear and sometimes a 
dispute about the cost. Sometimes still pleasant and fond and 
warm and breakfast and lunch. Sometimes all niceness gone and 
glad to get out in the street but always another day starting and 
then another night. 
The world of clarity and order is symbolised here by the Abruzzi 

where the atmosphere is bright and clean and everything is sharp 
and definite—with the marvellous clarity of hare-tracks in snow— 
and where the order in nature is reflected by a harmonious order in 
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society, the courtesy of the peasants. The other world is that of the 
night, of the smoke of cafés, of being drunk in bed with a prostitute, 
of alternate climax and exhaustion. This clear antithesis is pre- 
served throughout the book. The real world is the world of chaos, 
of the night and the rain and the War; Frederic Henry attempts 
to actualise the world of the ideal, to escape to the clarity of the 


mountains but is pursued and destroyed by the other, stronger, 
world. 


The presence of this nostalgia, this pursuit of the dream of the 
ideal by a wanderer, gives A Farewell to Arms its specifically 
romantic flavour, and justifies calling Frederic Henry a romantic 
exile. The symbolic antithesis itself runs through much romantic 
literature, the most striking parallel being, perhaps, Baudelaire’s 
Spleen et Idéal—the actuality of the sombre city in winter rain and 
fog, and the ideal, the dream of bodies of classical beauty and the 
sun-drenched serenity of tropical seas and islands. 


With this intimation of two contrasting worlds, the reader is 
imaginatively prepared for the development of the action. Frederic 
Henry meets the English nurse, Catherine Barkley, and starts an 
affair with her. She is a little crazy from the death of her lover 
on the Somme and snatches at the new relationship with Henry. 
He is cynical about it—it is an adventure, and a more exciting one 
than the nightly visits to the house for officers. Before there are 
any real developments he is sent into the front-line, and his legs 
are smashed by a mortar-shell. The description of the wounding 
is intense and memorable. It is preceded by the profoundly pessi- 
mistic and cynical talk of Henry’s Italian drivers—a discussion 
desolating in its flatness and its repetitions. The pointlessness of 
the affair is emphasized: Henry is wounded, not during some daring 
exploit, but while eating cheese and pasta asciutta in a dugout. The 
wounding is an upsurge of the world of anarchy. 


Henry is sent to a hospital in Milan and throughout his treat- 
ment and convalescence remains passive. Catherine Barkley is a 
nurse there, and he falls in love with her, resigning himself to a 
dream-world of escape from the War. He knows he is slipping away 
from the world of actuality with its essential horror and its pro- 
tective web of futilities and betraying himself to his nostalgia for 
something impossibly beautiful :— 


God knows I had not wanted to fall in love with her. I had 
not wanted to fall in love with anyone. But God knows I had 
and I lay on the bed in the room of the hospital in Milan and all 
sorts of things went through my head. . . . 


He makes love to Catherine, he drinks himself into the jaundice, 
eats at the best restaurants, and goes to the races. He also reads 


about the War in the newspapers and broods with foreboding about 
his approaching return to the front. 
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There are hints that the impulse to strike out in a romantic pur- 
sult of the ideal, to undertake an escape from the actual, will 
become overpowering. The priest visits Henry in hospital in a 
scene recorded by Hemingway with characteristic sensitivity. He 
is a figure closely associated with the romantic ideal, representing 
that inaccessible and beautiful land, the Abruzzi, a land of im- 
memorial order where “It is understood that a man may love God”. 
In another poignant scene, the night in which Henry leaves 
Catherine to go up to the front is described. They are in a hotel- 
room with the night and the rain outside. In short, utterly simple 
sentences of unmixed dialogue, Hemingway creates an atmosphere 
of gentle sadness and impermanence and elegiac beauty which it 
is impossible to represent except by lengthy quotation. It depends 
on the sadness of recollection and repetition, small, poignant 
details, and a “musical” use of symbolism which act in a cumula- 
tive process and never with startling brevity. It is in such passages 
that Hemingway’s supreme mastery of the art of dialogue is most 
apparent. 


Henry arrives at the front at the end of the good weather when 
the summer campaign is dying down in the mountains. But the 
Austrians unexpectedly break through at Caporetto and the Italian 
army falls back in a retreat which is orderly at first, then, as 
vehicles break down on the narrow roads, officers lose contact with 
their men, and peasant carts mingle with military traffic, the em- 
bodiment of chaos. It becomes a drab nightmare of rain, darkness, 
mud, cynicism, treachery, panic and despair. It seems to me the 
finest sustained passage Hemingway has ever written. It is full of 
incident and suspense, exciting, a “good story”, and, in addition, 
saturated with an autumnal atmosphere of disorder and decay. It 
is firmly wedged into the symbolic structure of the novel, the quint- 
essence of the world of anarchy and pointlessness from which Henry 
already has powerful impulses to escape. Structurally it is the 
complex of incidents which makes Henry a deserter, and commits 
him irretrievably to the escape from the actual, the flight to Switzer- 
‘land. It has a measured air of universality and inevitability—a 
whole army, a whole countryside falling back and retreating in 
harmony with the dying year. 

Henry, dispirited and disgusted, deserts. He has been nearly 
shot for losing contact with his unit, and washes his hands of his 
responsibilities. All he can think of is Catherine. He makes his 
way to Milan, and on, in disguise, to Stresa on Lake Maggiore, 
where the nurses have been moved. He is in civilian clothes, a 
masquerader, a deserter, committed to escape. He savours the 
pleasures of luxury and assesses his position. —The barman questions 
him about the War :— 

‘Don’t talk about the war,” I said. The war was a long way 
away. Maybe there wasn’t any war. There was no war here. 
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Then I realized it was over for me. But I did not have the 

feeling that it was really over. I had the feeling of a boy who 

thinks of what is happening at a certain hour at the schoolhouse 
from which he has played truant. 

The escape is unreal, impermanent. It is a temporary affair, a 
playing truant from the world of actuality. Even more implicitly 
than in the earlier passage I have quoted, where Henry realizes he 
has been trapped into falling in love against his will, there is a 
sense that he has been betrayed in pursuing a beautiful delusion 
that will desert him and leave him in a grimmer state of anarchy 
than before. 

The couple row up the lake into Switzerland by night through 
rain and storm, a last symbolic contact with chaos as they fly from 
the world of the actual. There is great beauty in the image of the 
small boat and the two lovers sailing through the storm into a 
tranquil and idyllic land—and it is a romantic image. 


In Switzerland they are in the mountain-land of the ideal. Crisp, 
clear weather, sharply-defined peaks, tracks in the snow, and the 
intimacy of walks in the forest or of the chalet room. 

This idyllic life does not last. With the raw rainy weather of 
the springtime thaw—the end of the clarity and beauty of winter— 
Catherine is in a state of advanced pregnancy, and within a few 
weeks the labour-pains begin. The whole romantic world is broken 
down, step by step—the pain of childbirth, the operation, the still- 
born child, Catherine’s relapse and her death are most movingly 
narrated. As in the retreat from Caporetto, Hemingway achieves 
that combination of narrative-dramatic skill and poetic beauty 
governed by a meticulous integrity towards incident and feeling 
which makes him so memorable. Nothing is sentimentalized and 
the great emptiness in Henry’s mind when he is alone in the room 
with Catherine’s dead body is all the more harrowing because of 
Hemingway’s honesty, his refusal to stage a big emotional climax :— 

I waited outside in the hall. I waited a long time. The nurse 
came to the door and came over to me. “I’m afraid Mrs. Henry 
is very ill,” she said. “I’m afraid for her.” 

“Ts she dead ?” 

“No, but she is unconscious.” 

It seems she had one hemorrhage after another. They couldn’t 
stop it. I went into the room and stayed with Catherine until 
she died. She was unconscious all the time and it did not take 
her very long to die. . . . 

... After I had . . . shut the door and turned off the light 
it wasn’t any good. It was like saying good-bye to a statue. 
After a while I went out and left the hospital and walked back 
to the hotel in the rain. 

Fiesta and A Farewell to Arms are masterpieces: they have 
imaginative power and consistency, and they embody significant 
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issues and a convincing treatment of certain aspects of the zeitgeist 
—an adequate sense of the malaise, the uprootedness, and the un- 


certainty of the modern spirit; they have exceptional integrity and 
they have compassion. 


However, in one way, Hemingway’s vision is limited. The central 
situations of the two novels, stripped of symbolism and of artistry, 
give the clue. In Fiesta, the imaginative pattern and the meta- 
physical tone depend directly on Jake’s impotence through mutila- 
tion; in A Farewell to Arms, the final sense of emptiness and 
despair springs from Catherine’s death in childbirth. The central 
themes are rooted in abnormality in the one novel, and mischance 
in the other. This is a weakness in itself, especially as the books 
aim clearly at a universal validity of statement about life. This 
causes an occasional portentousness in the dialogue, an air of omni- 
science or of special “inside” knowledge, which is not always justi- 
fied by the content of what is said: Jake Barnes’s remark that 
“nobody lives their life all the way up except bullfighters”, is a 
sample. But in these two novels the worst effects of this portentous- 
ness are rare, and its occasional appearances are mitigated and con- 
cealed by the positive qualities. 


Finally there is the question of Hemingway’s “morbidity” about 
violence. There is almost none in A Farewell to Arms, where the 
war could have given scope for indulging it. In Fiesta, Jake’s 
mutilation is brooded over, but essentially the fact of castration is 
purged to the extent where it is merely a symbol of the frustration 
and agony of the present. There is nothing in these books to match 
the undisguised morbidity and nastiness of A Natural History of 
the Dead, or the series of photographs of wounded bullfighters in 
the operating theatre of Death in the Afternoon. 


In the novels the abnormality of situation is present not for its 
own sake, but as an appropriate symbolic and dramatic representa- 
tion of a state of mind which is permanently possible in some 
degree, and which in the present age is often irrevocably forced 
upon one—a sense of isolation and uprootedness in a world of 
anarchy and meaningless violence. Besides, Hemingway’s critical 
and disillusioned spirit and his integrity of approach keep him close 
to reality even if he is selective in his representation of it. To 
emphasize this there is Strindberg, a genius in a psychopathological 
condition, so obsessed by his own diseased state of mind as to find 
normality there, and to impose his distorted vision on the whole 
of experience. In Fiesta and A Farewell to Arms Hemingway 1s 
very far indeed from such aberration. His limitation of scope keeps 
him outside the handful of supremely great novelists. That need 
not deter his admirers: he is still a great novelist and Fiesta and 
A Farewell to Arms are his masterpieces. 

Brian Way. 
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Notices 
A WINTER TALENT AND OTHER POEMS: 
(Routledge, 10s. 6d.) Donald Davie 


Mr, Davie’s poetry is as clenched as a fist. Restrained and 
inhibited through a strenuous intellect which is obliged to scrutinize 
tradition and to be suspicious of the large gesture and the singing 
voice, it has the finiteness of Augustan verse and, consequently, even 
at its lowest level, gives us the satisfaction of hearing well-rhymed 
intelligence :— 


X, whom society’s most mild command, 
For instance evening dress, infuriates, 

In art is seen confusingly to stand 

For disciplined conformity, with Yeats. 


But unlike many a good Augustan before him Mr. Davie has 
a sharp sense of the tragic through his realisation that the Augustan 
attitude is one to which he has been driven by ““Time’s gradual and 
lenient castration” and with which so many sides of his character 
are at odds. Asa thinking man he must adjust himself to a world 
where an incautious step can have disastrous consequences :— 
“Alas, alas, who’s injured by my love?” 
And recent history answers : Half Japan. 
and this leads him to believe that his goal as a social being should 
be a position of safety and innocuousness reached through intense 
self-criticism. This, however, as he painfully realises, points to a 
logical conclusion of silence and introversion, and this he must 
reconcile to the extroversion demanded by creative passion. 


He has made this dilemma the subject of most of his poems, and 
the whole of the final section of the book, which contains the title 
poem, revolves about this contradiction in his personality. 


The Fountain reveals the poet studying enviously the daring 
mind 
that mounts 
From bland assumptions to inquiring skies, 
There glints with wit, fumes into fancies, plays 
With its negations, and at last descends, 
As by a law of nature, to its bowl 
Of thus enlightened but still common sense. 


He continually compares his middle-path life with “the tragic 
heroes stunned/Who go out like a light”, his careful avoidance of 
impressing his personality upon others with the glory of those who 
‘impaled themseles / That their will might prevail”; and on each 
occasion the power of the poetry lies in the self-disgust of a man 
who cannot bring himself to liberate his body and words so that 
they might be the servants of his passions and thoughts. 
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Mr. Davie is at his best when revealing himself directly, as 
opposed to when he concentrates, for detachment’s sake, on objects 
outside him. In this he reminds us of Dylan Thomas, although the 
differences in other respects are enormous. Indeed, in one poem— 
A Baptist Childhood—he draws a comparison between Thomas 
and himself by using an image from Fern Hill :— 

When some were happy as the grass was green 
I was as happy as a glass was dark. 

These lines encompass the world of difference between the two 
men. The last poems in the volume lead up to Heigh-ho on a 
Winter Afternoon: perhaps the finest of the poems, it certainly 
displays more clearly than any other the crystal which is the centre 
of all of them. 

“What should we do to rate the long alas 

But skeeter down a steeper gradient? 

And then some falls are still more fortunate, 
The meteors spent, the tragic heroes stunned, 
Who go out like a light. But here the chip, 
Chip, chip will flake the stone by slow degrees, 
For hour on hour the fire will gutter down, 
The bird will call at longer intervals. 

This is significant poetry, but, for those people who like myself 
think highly of Mr. Davie’s work, it is uncomfortably like a swan- 
song. B. J. 


THE TWO FREEDOMS: Jon Silkin (Chatto, 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Silkin’s characteristics are less personal than public pheno- 
mena. The bardic role is easily assumed nowadays when poetry 
is read mainly by poets. What emerges from the trance will be 
intelligible only to those readers primed with the appropriate 
responses. 

Many of these poems are rhetorical gestures. Their meaning 
matters less than their sound, and they often fall into conventional 
poeticism. All the usual influences appear, unassimilated—Dylan 
Thomas in “the white shoulder of your profound hill”, Eliot in 
To the Solid World, Yeats in The Dark Drinkard. The expected 
vocabulary is employed—‘‘death”, “sap”, “heart”, and, in particu- 
lar, “bone”. am 

Occasionally a hint of personal vision pierces the rhetoric—in the 
desperation of 

I do not know 
If ever your meaning is ever my meaning 


or the rhythms, more expressive than usual, of 
As the clock in the firm garden which 
With not a small shout 


But only by fierce shadow talk 
Casts time out. 
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But the voice soon resumes the unfeeling reverberation which, 
when read aloud, these poems seem to demand. 
And now we speak of death 
Each stress of life trembles, disintegrate of 
Experience, several-branched, forming one tree though, 
Multitudinously branched inside 
My head. Its birds tilt on the ends of leaves 
And staunch my stressed wounds, which ooze their green 
thoughts out; 
As twigs, spilt by the wind, splinter their sap. 
Experience is a wearer. It rubs and will 
Split the tips of twigs; 
Then branch and tilt my trunk, until all breaks. 

There is no delicate gradation of emphasis here. Whether the 
verse speaks of the growth of life or of destruction, it does so with 
the same reverberation. Imagery is centripetal—instead of defining 
what is presented, it spreads out to include vaguer images until 
focus is lost. The natural world is set at several removes. The 
“birds” in the passage are not seen and do not behave as real birds; 
they figure as part of an inflexible rhetoric which evades the res- 
ponsibilities of metaphor. The typically abstract language allows 
the solid “twigs” to “‘spill” while the liquid “sap” is “‘splintered”’. 
It could hardly be more precise when the pressure of experience 
is so slack that mechanical repetition (of “branched”, “tilted”, etc.) 
can replace development of idea. 

What has been demonstrated here is characteristic of the poems 
in this book. Conventional ideas and inexact use of language 
permit the reader—if he is sufficiently lazy—to slide comfortably 
through the verse; but one questions whether Mr. Silkin would 
himself be satisfied with such indulgence. He is the victim not of 
his talents so much as of his circumstances—like any poet without 
access to an intelligent audience. Prophesying to the wind usually 
involves gesticulation and declamation; movement and voice become 
their own reasons for being. But poetry is communication of 
experience, and can therefore never be an end in itself. 


Poy 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE MUSE: John Heath-Stubbs 
(OUP i237 6ds) 
The only triumph in this book does indeed belong to the Muse, 
who must be gratified to be acknowledged, and implored to indite, 
after so long a disdain. She is in the title, and implicit in the tone, 
which is light, witty, but essentially occasional, of the nature which 
would delight in impersonal inspiration : subjects are apt to appeal 
to Mr. Heath-Stubbs for qualities that are extrinsically poetical 
rather than subjective and special. 
Such poetry, to avoid dilettantism, must depend on sharp per- 
ception and wit. Mr. Betjeman manages to retain an ironical 
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detachment; Mr. Heath-Stubbs, however, often gets alarmingly 
involved after an objective start. “Watching Tennis’”—a sphere 
wherein Mr. Betjeman excels—suddenly falls in this book to the 
bathos of “Your mouth on mine found out its silent need.” Mr. 
Heath-Stubbs is prepared to have a shot at every verse-form; as 
usual, the form of the (inevitable!) villanelles is completely irrelevant 
to the subject, gaining nothing at all from the repetitions. The best 
use of form is probably in the terza rima of the long title-poem, 
where Freud supplants Beatrice to guide Mr. Heath-Stubbs through 
a gallery of literary rivalries, eventually to be presented to the 
Muse. On the way we have dry wisecracks, but damp squibs as 
well. In two separate poems there are snipes at Dr. Leavis (who 
doesn’t, happily, even need to duck); Mr. Heath-Stubbs seems 
almost obliged to have a go, simply in the defence of his chosen 
manner of urbanity. The book abounds in Classical Greek names, 
references, and translated poems, though it is not only the Greek 
that lends a slightly antique air to the writing. It may be 
curmudgeonly to accept so patent a gift, but the first line in the 
book is “Disdain, my verse, the language of the age.” This verse, 
in fact, disdains all ages; it is in no tradition save the ageless one 
of slight satirical verse for occasional amusement. The fault is not 
in this unchallengeable choice but in the fact that, although there 
are many flashes of wit and felicitous epithets, few of the poems as 
a whole are sufficiently pointed to provoke any but the most casual 
smile. Ans: 


THE GUINNESS BOOK OF POETRY (Putnam, 10s, 6d.) 


Messrs. Guinness have already proved many times over their 
right to be called a modern Maecenas; for their prizes at the 
Cheltenham Festival, their annual Awards, and many other gener- 
ous acts in the assistance of contemporary poetry, they deserve the 
most profound gratitude. 


They have again displayed their true patronage by producing 
this anthology; it contains the poetry that last year won the prizes 
and awards, together with a selection of the best poetry published 
in Great Britain and Ireland during the period of a year when the 
judges were considering all published poetry for the prizes. Sixty- 
five poets are represented, including several American writers whose 
work is not easily obtained in England. Simply as a convenient 
way of collecting the best periodical-poetry it is splendid value; the 
price is within everyone’s reach, and everyone should reach for it. 
For such generosity Messrs. Guinness have a right to include their 
own name in their Book of Records. 

A. S. 


